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A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


Tho  Koniicdy  AdminiNtration  may  settle  for 
a  federal  aid  to  education  bill  that  covers  only  school 
construction  and  not  teachers’  salaries.  At  a  news 
conference  last  month  attended  by  President  Kennedy, 
Vice  President  Johnson,  House  Speaker  Rayburn  and 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield,  a  reporter  asked, 
“Mr.  Kennedy,  after  discussion  here,  what  is  the  out¬ 
look  for  your  legislati\'e  program  in  terms  of  the 
composite  view  of  the  people  here  who  have  discussed 
it?” 

The  question  was  turned  over  by  the  President  to 
Speaker  Rayburn,  who  said  that  the  federal  aid  for 
education  bill  will  be  one  of  the  first  items  for 
Congress  to  act  on.  The  reporter  then  asked  the 
Speaker  if  the  bill  woidd  include  aid  for  raising  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries?  Mr.  Rayburn  replied, 

“I  may  not  agree  with  a  lot  of  people,  but  I  think 
the  first  step  we  should  take  would  be  in  making  ad¬ 
ditional  schoolrooms  for  the  students  who  want  to  go 
t )  school.  Then  the  other  matter  may  come  later.” 

A  ma|(azine  poll  of  U.  S.  ScnaiorK  indicates 

strong  backing  for  federal  aid  to  education.  Reported 
in  the  January  issue  of  Redbook,  the  poll  drew  replies 
from  47  of  the  1(X)  Senators.  Of  the  47  only  si.x  were 
opposed  to  federal  aid.  Of  the  41  who  favored  it,  32 
thought  that  aid  should  be  available  for  either  school 
construction  or  teacher  salaries;  eight  favored  limiting 
aid  to  funds  for  school  construction. 

The  attitude  of  the  new  HEW  Secretary, 

Abraham  Ribicoff,  toward  education  can  be  glimpsed 
by  a  look  at  the  Connecticut  record  in  the  six  years  that 
he  was  Governor  of  that  state. 

The  state  increased  aid  to  towns  for  education  from 
$32,289,400  in  1953-55,  the  last  fiscal  year  before  Mr. 
Ribicoff  took  office,  to  $86,912,377  for  1959-61. 

Grants  to  towns  for  school  construction  were  in¬ 
creased  from  $3,758,723  to  $12,200,000,  over  the  same 
period. 

Outlays  for  higher  education  were  increased  from 
$3  million  to  $12  million,  and  $41,200,000  in  bonds  — 
nearly  double  the  amount  authorized  in  all  previous 
years,  for  building  programs  in  higher  education  — 
were  authorized. 


A  minimum  salary  for  teachers  in  state  institutions 
was  established,  after  which  Connecticut  cities  and 
towns  raised  teachers’  salaries  to  an  average  of  $5,675 
a  year  in  1960,  compared  with  $4,283  in  1954. 

A  state-wide  teacher  tenure  law  and  a  greatly  im¬ 
proved  teacher  retirement  system  were  adopted. 

Elimination  of  2,105  Penn§ylvania  school 

districts  and  their  school  boards  has  been  proposed 
by  a  task  force  of  Governor  David  Lawrence’s  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee.  Under  the  proiwsal,  the  state’s  2,277 
public  school  districts  woidd  be  consolidated  into  172. 
The  rule  of  thumb  is  that  each  newly  formed  district 
should  have  about  10, (XX)  pupils.  The  proposal  is  the 
key  part  in  a  massive  reorganization  plan  aimed  at 
assuring  equality  of  educational  opportunity  and 
better  schools  throughout  the  state.  The  reorganiza¬ 
tion  would  eliminate  the  need  for  county  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools.  Their  jobs  would  be  abolished,  saving 
the  state  $4  million  a  year.  To  police  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  the  task  force  has  proposed  creation  by  the 
Legislature  of  a  Commission  on  School  District  Re¬ 
organization.  It  would  permit  the  counties  to  work  on 
their  own  toward  the  consolidation  until  1964.  Then 
it  would  step  in  and  force  recalcitrant  districts  to 
comply  by  1966. 

Plans  to  send  IJ.  S.  Teachers  to  Africa  in  the 

next  school  year  are  being  worked  out  by  a  group  of 
foundations  and  educational  institutions  and  the  fed¬ 
eral  government.  More  than  400  teachers  would  be 
sent  to  Nigeria  and  the  East  African  countries  of 
Uganda,  Kenya  and  Tanganyika  in  the  initial  effort. 
The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  Columbia  University  Teachers’  College, 
the  African-American  Institute  and  the  Internationai 
Cooperation  Administration  are  involved. 

Duty-free,  minimum  lunch  periods  for  teach¬ 
ers  are  provided  by  law  in  only  four  states,  a  recent 
NEA  research  report  states.  The  states  are  California, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio.  A  Pennsylvania  law, 
which  is  enforced  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  applies  to  all  women  employed  for  more 
than  five  hours  a  day. 
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•  Administration 


Pittsburgh  schools  have  saved  $200, (XX)  in  the 
past  year  by  quietly  lopping  thousands  of  dollars 
from  the  routine  costs  of  educating  the  city’s  78, (XX) 
children. 

H.  H.  Rothrock,  business  manager  of  the  system, 
believes  that  “in  time,  we  can  save  as  much  as  $400, (XX) 
a  year  —  maybe  even  $500,000.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  changes  that  hax  e  been  made 
to  save  money: 

—  Low  occupancy  schools  have  been  closed. 

—  The  cleaning  force  has  been  reduced  and  work 
loads  increased  for  those  remaining. 

Typical  of  the  big  saving  in  little  things  was  the 
window  washing  revolution.  Instead  of  washing  them 
once  a  month,  the  new  schedule  is  three  times  a  vear. 
It  saves  $58,000. 

Other  areas  of  the  country  are  also  tightening  their 
budgets.  For  example,  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
Superintendent  Irvin  P.  Murphy  has  proposed  a  13 
point  austerity  program  to  hedge  against  an  antici¬ 
pated  failure  in  school  tax  collections.  Among  its  prin¬ 
cipal  points  are: 

Suspend  all  activity  for  the  poly-technical  train¬ 
ing  center  to  save  $68,000.  Regard  all  salary  schedules 
as  guides  not  guarantees.  Hire  no  new  personnel  and 
drop  one  each  from  the  maintenance,  office  and  traf¬ 
fic  police  at  mid-term.  Cancel  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  teachers. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Bond  sales  for  elementary  and  secondary 

schools,  which  had  shown  a  declining  trend  from  early 
1958  through  mid-1959,  have  been  climbing  steadily 
since  mid-1959,  reports  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1960, 
$1,726  million  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
bonds  were  sold.  This  represents  an  increase  of  19.25«^ 
over  the  $1,449  million  sold  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1959. 

The  data  on  school  bond  elections  suggests  that 
the  rising  trend  in  school  bond  sales  will  continue  in 
1961,  the  IBA  states.  The  dollar  volume  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  bonds  approv'ed  at  elections 
during  the  past  year  has  reached  the  highest  level 
ever  attained  since  the  IBA  started  keeping  records 
on  such  elections  in  July,  1956. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1960,  the  voters 
approved  $1,235  million  in  school  bonds.  This  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  27.7%  over  the  $967  million 
approved  during  the  corresponding  months  of  1959. 


Not  only  are  the  voters  approving  a  much  larger 
dollar  volume  of  school  bonds  than  they  did  last  year, 
but  the  approval  ratio  has  also  been  rising.  During 
the  first  ten  months  of  1960  the  voters  approved  81.1% 
by  value  of  the  school  bonds  submitted  for  their  ap¬ 
proval,  which  compares  with  an  approval  ratio  of  77.8% 
by  value  during  the  same  months  of  1959. 

Why  can’t  momma  dress  decently  when  she 
comes  to  school?  The  BEA  Bulletin  ( Birmingham  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Ala. )  offers  a  free  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  “to  any  employee  of  the  Board  of  Education 
who  can  devise  a  plan  whereby  mothers  who  make 
pop  calls  at  the  school  can  be  induced  to  dress  more 
appropriately  for  the  occasion.  Says  the  Bulletin: 

“While  teachers  and  principals  are  bending  every 
effort  to  have  their  pupils  dress  suitably,  even  going 
to  the  extent  of  senefing  pupils  home  to  change  some 
suggestive  or  boorish  outfit,  a  mother  will  pop  into 
the  school  wearing  slacks  (that  often  do  more  than 
suggest),  hair  in  curlers,  and  general  untidiness  that 
every  pupil,  seeing  them,  knows  is  not  allowed  in  the 
school.  An  apology  to  the  teacher  hardly  goes  over 
with  pupils. 

“Please  send  suggestions  and  plans  to  the  editor’s 
box  at  the  Board  of  Education  Building.” 


•  School  Board 


\  Miund  investment  for  school  boards  is 

the  extra  money  spent  to  recruit  good  teachers,  a  group 
of  suburban  New  York  City  school  board  members 
were  told  recently.  Prof.  Bernard  H.  McKenna  of 
Columbia  University’s  Teachers  College  explained 
that  “with  salaries  at  their  present  level,  hiring  one 
teacher  is  likely  to  represent  an  investment  of  $200,000 
or  more  if  the  teacher  stays  to  retirement  age.  It  ought 
to  be  worth  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  —  1%  of  the 
total  investment  —  to  be  as  certain  as  you  possibly  can 
that  you  are  getting  the  best  people.” 

Key  indicators  of  teaching  quality  in  a  school  sys¬ 
tem,  according  to  the  Columbia  professor,  are  the 
percentage  of  faculty  members  with  five  or  more 
years’  training,  including  the  breadth  of  undergraduate 
preparation  in  the  liberal  arts;  the  number  of  teachers 
from  outside  the  state;  and  the  various  points  of  view 
and  approaches  they  can  supply. 

Schools  should  remain  open  12  months 

of  the  year,  maintains  Owen  B.  Kiernan,  commissioner 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education.  He 
told  a  recent  meeting  that  “A  full  school  day  and  a 
full  school  year  is  a  must.  The  present  practice  of 
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operating  school  180  days  per  year  (or  less)  is  a 
bequest  of  the  last  century  and  is  now  as  outmoded  as 
a  classroom  lighting  system  based  on  the  kerosene 
lamp.” 

Kiernan’s  opinion  is  apparently  shared  by  many 
other  leading  educators.  In  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  NEA,  school  administrators  predicted  that  the 
180-day  school  term  will  soon  become  200;  many 
school  systems  may  have  an  eight-hour  day  by  1970; 
and  the  “all  year  school”  is  coming,  probably  in  the 
form  of  a  greatly  expanded  and  improved  summer 
school. 


•  Student  Activities 


President-elect  Kennedy’s  ‘^Peacc  Corps” 

program  may  well  hinge  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  it  is  an  alternative  to  military  service,  at  least  in¬ 
sofar  as  getting  Congressional  approval  is  concerned. 
Prof.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  University  of  Michigan,  who 
prepared  the  proposal  for  Kennedy’s  campaign  head¬ 
quarters  last  September,  said  that  he  jicrsonally  was 
opposed  to  allowing  service  in  the  Corps  to  count  as 
military  service  —  an  alternative  upon  which  Congress 
is  expected  to  frown. 

Hayes  intends  to  revise  the  memorandum  and  sub¬ 
mit  it  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  Kennedy 
administration. 


•  Guidance 


The  be»it  indication  of  college  snccess  is  the 

“stick-to-it”  quality  of  a  student,  reports  Prof.  George 
E.  Schlesser  of  Colgate  University,  who  has  been 
developing  tests  of  academic  motivation  for  almost 
20  years.  Now,  under  a  three-year  grant  from  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  he  has  adminis¬ 
tered  his  tests  to  more  than  10,000  students  at  11  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  and  eight  secondary  schools  over 
a  two-year  period. 

Dr.  Schlesser’s  primary  conclusion  is  that  academic 
motivation  has  as  much  to  do  with  success  in  school 
and  college  as  native  intelligence.  Further,  his  tests 
have  proved  as  successful  in  predicting  college  student 
performance  as  the  scholastic  aptitude  tests  used 
across  the  country.  He  found  that  students  who  per¬ 
form  badly  in  the  scholastic  aptitudes  sometimes  do 
well  on  his  tests,  and  subsequently  do  well  in  college. 
But  students  who  do  well  on  scholastic  aptitudes  and 
do  badly  on  Dr.  Schlesser’s  tests  usually  do  poor  col¬ 
lege  work. 

The  first  20-minute  test  is  an  “autobiographical  in- 
\  entory”  in  which  “the  student’s  background  and  need 
for  achievement  is  measured.” 

The  second  test,  also  20  minutes  in  length,  is  called 
the  “personal  values  inventory,”  which  measures  the 
direction  the  need  for  achievement  will  take. 

The  test  results  help  explain  why  some  bright  stu¬ 
dents  do  poorly  in  college  and  other  less  intelligent 
students  turn  in  a  superior  performance.  Students 
with  great  persistence  and  self-control  do  above  aver¬ 
age  work  in  college  even  though  their  intelligence  and 


ability  to  communicate  are  far  inferior  to  those  of 
some  of  their  classmates.  Dr.  Schlesser  said. 

In  the  eight  high  schools  which  used  the  tests  last 
year,  results  were  used  to  help  students  decide  wheth¬ 
er  they  should  go  to  college  and  where.  They  were 
helpful  to  college  admissions  officers  in  predicting  the 
college  performance  of  borderline  applicants  with 
I.  Q.’s  of  105  to  115.  They  were  most  useful  in  help¬ 
ing  to  spot  the  potential  A  student  and  encouraging 
him  to  do  even  better. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Procedures  and  Preparation  for  Counseling,  by  Wm.  C.  Cottle 
and  N.  M.  Duwnic.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 
■I30pi>.  $6.00  (Details  on  kinds  of  infomuition  and  type  of 
preparation  needed  bu  conselors  before  undertaking  counsel¬ 
ing.  Covers  records,  observatons,  tests,  evaluation  of  aptitudes, 
abilities  and  personal  data.  Many  sample  charts  and  forms, 
extensive  bibliography. ) 


•  The  Profession 


•>00  teachers  for  the  Repuhlie  of  Congo 

(Leopoldville)  are  currently  being  recruited  by 
UNESCO.  Applicants  must  have  a  command  of  French 
fluent  enough  to  conduct  classroom  instruction  easily. 
Base  salary  (e.xempt  from  income  tax)  ranges  from 
$7300  to  $8750  per  annum,  with  an  additional  $20.00 
per  diem  for  the  duration  of  their  mission,  plus  $100 
for  tropical  clothing.  Family  allowances  will  also  be 
granted  where  applicable  —  but  no  dependents  will 
be  allowed  to  accompany  the  teacher  to  the  Congo. 

American  teachers  interested  may  apply  to  Mr. 
Paul  R.  Serey,  Staffing  Management  Officer,  Office  of 
Inteniational  Administration,  Dept,  of  State,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.  A  resume  (experience,  evidence  of 
linguistic  proficiency)  should  accompany  the  applica¬ 
tion. 

A  strong  defense  of  education  courses  is 

made  in  the  Dec.  31  edition  of  School  and  Society. 
The  author,  Raymond  P.  Harris,  director  of  secondary 
education,  Mt.  VT'mon,  N.  Y.,  Schools  insists  that 
“state  certification  requirements  represent  the  best 
efforts  to  date  to  protect  youngsters  from  unqualified 
teachers.  They  are  as  appropriate  in  education  as 
licensing  procedures  are  in  any  other  profession.  They 
do  not  threaten  the  academic  disciplines.” 

Mr.  Harris  admits  that  education  courses  do  have 
some  weaknesses.  He  cites  two:  Dearth  of  actual 
classroom  experience  during  the  early  courses  and  the 
failure  of  education  professors  to  use  in  their  own 
courses  the  methods  they  urge  on  future  teachers. 

He  concludes  by  calling  to  task  the  advocates  of 
more  subject  matter  courses. 

“Most  teachers,”  he  writes,  “who  fail  do  so  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  teach  ....  Knowledge  of 
subject  matter  is  no  assurance  of  successful  teaching, 
because  no  one  can  guarantee  any  relationships  be¬ 
tween  knowledge  and  teaching  ability.  Master  teach¬ 
ers  possess  both;  others  have  little  of  either.  Those  in- 
between  represent  every  combination  of  knowledge 
and  teaching  skill.  A  reasonable  amount  of  each  is  es¬ 
sential  —  and  adequate  for  most  school  situations  .  .  .  .” 
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DISCIPLINE  AND  COMMON  SENSE 


by  Nolax  C.  Kearney,  Ass’t  Superintendent 
St.  Paul  Public  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Shall  we  get  a  paddle  or  a  baseball  bat  and  whomp 
them  within  an  inch  of  their  lives?  Shall  we  identify 
with  them  and  understand  them  and  romp  with  them 
through  years  and  years  of  exciting  learning  experi¬ 
ences? 

Today,  we  talk  a  lot  about  rewards,  punishments 
and  mental  health  when  we  discuss  discipline,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  is  related  to  punishment.  There  are, 
however,  some  aspects  of  the  whole  problem  of  pun¬ 
ishment  that  are  seldom  discussed  but  which  are  of 
such  importance  that  no  discussion  of  discipline  is 
valid  unless  they  are  taken  into  account.  A  few  illustra¬ 
tions  may  serve  to  make  this  clear. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  a  small  baby  just  able  to 
crawl  who  goes  across  the  living  room  Hoor  and  touch¬ 
es  a  hot  radiator.  He  pulls  back  in  dismay.  He  looks 
at  his  hands.  He  may  cry.  He  may  do  something  to 
attract  the  attention  of  his  parents  and  gain  sympathy. 
He  may  do  something  to  express  his  anger  or  he  may 
just  stop  in  amazement  and  look  at  his  hands  and 
wonder  what  happened.  Ultimately  he  will  touch  the 
hot  radiator  again,  and  again  his  reaction  may  be 
vociferous.  Depending  on  his  age,  his  intelligence  and 
the  degree  of  freedom  that  is  allowed  him,  he  will 
soon  learn  not  to  touch  hot  radiators. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  said  that  such 
a  learning  experience  is  emotionally  damaging  to  a 
child.  Few  people  would  expect  any  permanent  dam¬ 
age  to  the  child’s  character  or  emotional  stability  be¬ 
cause  of  what  happens  to  him  when  he  touches  a  hot 
radiator,  but  why  does  the  action  of  the  radiator  leave 
him  emotionally  untouched?  The  answer,  it  seems,  is 
simple.  The  radiator  is  unemotional  about  what  it 
does.  It  burns  him,  but  it  doesn’t  throw  a  temper 
tantrum.  It  doesn’t  yell  at  him.  The  radiator  is  con¬ 
sistent.  It  doesn’t  burn  him  once  in  a  while  and  not 
burn  him  again. 

Another  illustration  involves  a  second  person  rather 
than  a  radiator.  I  saw  a  mother  hurrying  with  three 
small  children  to  see  a  parade.  Halfway  across  a  busy 
street  a  truck  bore  down  on  them.  One  little  boy  about 
four  was  out  in  front  of  his  mother  and  in  danger  of 
being  struck  by  the  truck.  The  mother  pushed  the 
other  hvo  children  behind  her  and  resolutely  reached 
out,  seized  the  four-year-old  by  the  hair  and  dragged 
him  back  to  safety.  He  must  have  been  terribly  hurt 
physically,  but  he  didn’t  cry.  He  didn’t  even  reach  up 
with  his  hands  to  rub  his  head.  He  knew  that  what 
had  occurred  had  been  an  act  of  love.  I  don’t  think 
he  thought  it  out.  I  don’t  think  he  was  conscious  that 
he  knew  it,  but  this  was  something  mothers  were  for 
and  that  mother  did. 

I  think  these  two  illustrations  show  something  that 
all  of  us  actually  knew  all  the  time.  Control  and  disci¬ 
pline  are  not  good  or  bad  because  they  are  punishing. 
Discipline  is  good  or  bad  as  a  result  of  the  emotional 
context  and  the  social  context  under  which  it  takes 
place.  Children  will  accept  discipline  and  pressure  if 


they  feel  it  is  for  their  own  good,  if  they  feel  it  is  being 
used  fairly,  if  they  feel  a  cultural  affinity  for  the  stand¬ 
ard  in  question  or  if  they  feel  that  the  teacher  means 
well  and  is  basically  their  friend. 

Discipline  and  Culture 

The  matter  of  cultural  affinity  is  important.  A  child 
from  a  respectable  middle-class  home  will  expect  to  be 
riprimanded  for  various  types  of  uncouth  behavior. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  child  who  has  not  leariied  the 
same  social  niceties  and  finds  them  foreign  to  the 
culture  in  which  he  has  been  raised  may  be  very  crit¬ 
ical  when  he  is  forced  to  observe  them. 

It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  children  with  great 
variations  in  ability  and  cultural  backgrounds  and 
experience  will  react  differently  to  a  multitude  of  sit¬ 
uations  where  discipline  of  one  kind  or  another  is  im¬ 
posed.  Children  with  no  musical  background  may  be 
difficult  to  control  in  a  large  chorus  situation.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  are  highly  endowed  with  musical  talent  may 
not  behave  well  if  the  teacher  is  not  able  to  give  them 
the  kind  of  creative  leadership  that  wins  their  respect. 
These  factors,  of  course,  will  be  influenced  by  all  the 
other  factors  that  I  have  been  discussing. 

The  mental  health  of  the  disciplined  child  must  be 
taken  into  account  as  must  his  sensitivity,  his  inse¬ 
curity,  his  aggressiveness  or  his  need  for  attention. 
Disciplinary  treatment  that  would  be  accepted  by  a 
well-adjusted  child  might  be  highly  damaging  to  a 
disturbed  child.  Each  child  must  be  di.sciplined  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  nature  and  his  needs.  He  must  be  re¬ 
spected  as  an  individual  human  being,  and  he  must 
be  made  to  feel  this  respect. 

The  possession  of  common  goals  provides  a  good 
basis  for  discipline.  When  boys  respect  a  coach  and 
respect  his  ability  to  teach  them  to  play,  they  submit 
to  discipline  that  they  would  otherwise  not  accept  at 
all.  Children  who  are  devoted  to  scholarship  may  ac¬ 
cept  a  type  of  pressure  that  is  highly  offensive  to 
others  who  are  not  equally  motivated. 

Many  teachers  and  administrators  expect  to  attain 
discipline  and  conformity  by  some  form  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  an  excellent  way  to  gain  a  very  fine  type 
of  control.  It  is  necessary  to  remember,  however,  that 
many  of  the  dangers  that  operate  when  the  teacher 
attempts  to  enforce  discipline  will  also  tend  to  operate 
when  discipline  is  being  imposed  by  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents,  no  matter  how  democratic  the  processes  are. 
First,  pupils  must  be  convinced  that  the  discipline  is 
fair.  They  will  tend  to  reject  or  resent  discipline  if 
they  feel  that  it  favors  some  special  group  or  class  of 
students  to  which  they  do  not  belong.  They  will  tend 
to  reject  the  discipline  of  their  fellows  if  they  feel  that 
their  fellows  are  merely  tools  by  which  the  principal 
and  the  teachers  run  the  school. 

Relaxed  Discipline 

The  question  of  the  management  and  control  of 
youth  and  children  is  a  broad  one.  It  would  appear 
that  the  old  ideas  of  strict  discipline  were  not  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  outcomes  that  were  desired.  Certainly 
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it  we  wish  children  to  learn  self-control,  we  must  give 
them  opportunities  to  practice  self-control.  The  self- 
control  that  we  wish  to  achieve  is  not  the  self-control 
that  is  operating  when  children  are  being  watched  and 
punished,  but  the  self-control  that  is  operating  when 
they  are  on  their  own.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
there  could  be  much  more  informality,  much  more 
noise,  much  more  of  what  teachers  call  disorder  in  the 
typical  high  school  without  reducing  very  much  the 
amount  of  learning  that  takes  place.  In  fact,  the 
thoughtful  possibility  exists  that  the  amount  of  learn¬ 
ing  would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  hazards  in  moving  toward  relaxed  discipline  in 
the  secondary  schools  are  worthy  of  consideration, 
jjarticularly  if  the  change  is  made  rapidly.  Our  present 
standards  of  control  are  pretty  largely  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  the  community.  They  are  identified  with 
moral  \alues.  They  are  identified  with  maximum 
learning.  They  are  identified  with  a  whole  cluster  of 
desirable  educational  objectives  which  have  been 
jjretty  largely  assumed  without  any  proof.  Certainly 
if  control  is  to  be  relaxed,  it  should  be  relaxed  with 
the  knowledge  and  cooperation  of  the  community  and 
the  student  body.  The  school  cannot  in  effect  say  that 
it  has  rules,  but  they  may  be  violated  with  impunity. 

If  it  is  bad  to  treat  children  and  youth  as  if  they 
are  babies,  it  is  still  worse  to  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  criminals.  Yet,  even  in  our  most  modern  second¬ 
ary  schools  we  often  find  a  hard  bench  or  a  row  of 
stiff-backed  chairs  just  inside  the  principal’s  outer  of¬ 
fice  where  recalcitrant  youngsters  are  sent  to  sit.  Fre¬ 
quently,  a  relatively  long  sojourn  on  the  disciplinary 
bench  is  considered  good.  At  the  same  time  that 
schools  are  submitting  children  to  this  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment,  informed  authorities  in  the  areas  of  penology 
and  probation  are  urging  that  comfortable  surround¬ 
ings  be  provided  when  undesirable  behavior  is  a 
matter  for  discussion.  They  also  recommend  that  the 
jirocess  be  pretty  largely  private. 

Realities  of  Discipline 

One  of  the  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  what 
is  popularly  known  as  good  school  discipline  is  the 
cluster  of  rather  ridiculous  rules  and  regulations  sur¬ 
rounding  the  idea  of  discipline  that  exists  in  the  minds 
of  many  school  people,  parents  and  other  citizens.  For 
example,  there  is  the  enforcement  of  the  no-smoking 
rule.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  suggest  that  chil¬ 
dren  be  allowed  to  smoke  in  school.  It  is  strange, 
however,  to  see  the  degree  of  venom  with  which  some 
teachers  and  administrators  seek  to  enforce  the  no¬ 
smoking  nde.  The  outline  of  a  package  of  cigarettes 
in  a  boy’s  shirt  pocket  is  sometimes  taken  as  a  symbol 
of  rebellion.  The  sly  enjoyment  of  three  or  four  puffs 
on  a  cigarette  is  regarded  as  a  challenge  to  all  aca¬ 
demic  authority. 

Yet  fathers  smoke,  mothers  smoke,  teachers  smoke, 
pastors  may  smoke  and  sometimes  children  may 
smoke  with  impunity  at  home;  and,  if  they  are  of 
proper  age,  away  from  home,  except  at  school.  In  de¬ 
fense  of  the  rule,  it  can  be  said  that  smoking  is  a  bad 


habit  at  best,  that  it  is  a  dirty  habit,  that  at  times  it 
creates  a  fire  hazard,  that  it  is  illegal,  that  it  is  a  health 
hazard  and  that  it  detracts  attention  from  study.  The 
point  here  is  that  the  rule  is  rather  anomalous  in  our 
culture. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  encourage  young  people 
to  grow  up,  we  punish  them  severely  tor  assuming  one 
of  the  prerogatives  of  maturity.  We  teach  them  to  read 
and  consequently  expose  them  to  all  kinds  of  attractive 
advertising.  I  am  pleading  here  not  tor  schools  in 
which  children  smoke,  but  tor  schools  in  which  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  such  rules  is  on  a  reasonable  basis.  Simi¬ 
lar  paragraphs  could  be  written  about  the  rules  for 
athletic  eligibility,  tardiness,  imexcused  absences, 
whispering,  note-passing  and  many  others. 

When  we  speak  of  a  teacher  who  is  a  good  disci¬ 
plinarian,  we  must  make  clear  what  we  mean.  Some 
teachers  are  able  to  keep  an  orderly  class  through 
fear  or  an  indefinable  quirk  of  personality.  Other 
teachers  attain  control  by  making  students  who  mis¬ 
behave  feel  uncomfortable,  embarrassed  or  bewild¬ 
ered.  Teachers  who  maintain  discipline  in  any  of  these 
ways  may  or  may  not  be  considered  excellent  disci¬ 
plinarians.  It  depends  somewhat  on  how  the  children 
react  emotionally  to  the  rules  that  they  dare  not  or 
prefer  not  to  break.  It  depends,  too,  on  how  much 
they  learn. 

Summary 

All  of  this  discussion  has  been  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  a  few  points  that  are  frequently  over¬ 
looked.  These  can  be  summarized: 

1.  Under  proper  conditions  and  with  proper  atti¬ 
tudes  on  the  part  of  the  enforcing  agents,  discipline 
—  even  very  strict  discipline  —  may  not  be  damaging 
to  the  personalities  of  those  who  are  disciplined. 

2.  Discipline  may  have  bad  effects  if  it  is  admin¬ 
istered  unsympathetically,  inconsistently  or  in  ways 
that  are  disproportionate  to  the  offense. 

3.  Children  react  to  discipline  in  terms  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  rapprochement  that  exists  between  the  dis- 
cipliner  and  the  disciplined. 

4.  Children  react  to  discipline  in  terms  of  what  their 
culture  says  about  good  school  standards  and  healthy 
pupil  reactions  to  such  standards. 

5.  Children  react  to  discipline  in  terms  of  its  fair¬ 
ness  and  its  reasonableness. 

6.  Pupils  react  to  discipline  in  terms  of  the  implicit 
expectations  which  they  feel.  Thus,  they  tend  to  be 
trustworthy  when  they  are  trusted  and  less  than  trust¬ 
worthy  otherwise. 

7.  Disciplinary  structure  has  a  solid  basis  in  the 
culture  and  cannot  be  modified  too  quickly. 

8.  Many  of  our  disciplinary  rules  are  sensible 
enough,  but  some  of  them  are  inconsistent  m  terms  of 
the  world  in  which  we  are  living. 

9.  It  is  fKJssible  to  live,  teach  and  learn  within  the 
limits  of  most  of  the  disciplinary  practices  now  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  public  schools.  What  is  needed  is  a 
realization  of  the  flimsy  nature  of  many  of  the  rules 
and  a  basic  love  and  respect  for  children  and  youth. 
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•  Curriculum 


CHizcnship  education  will  receive  a  boost 

under  a  new  program  sponsored  by  nine  states  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Tufts  University  Civic  Education  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Medford,  Mass.  Cooperating  in  the  program  are 
all  the  New  England  states  plus  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey.  Present  plans  include: 

1.  Production  of  a  special  publication  to  keep 
school  leaders,  lay  citizens  and  scholars  informed  on 
trends  in  citizenship  education. 

2.  Training  of  high  school  social  studies  chairmen 
or  master  teachers  from  each  of  the  nine  states  at  an 
annual,  one-week  summer  institute  on  youth  edu¬ 
cation  for  responsible  citizenship. 

3.  EApansion  of  the  Tufts  Regional  Youth  Citizen¬ 
ship  Conference,  held  for  the  past  four  years  for  high 
school  students  in  the  Boston  region,  to  a  broader 
program. 

Dr.  Owen  B.  Kiernan  of  Tufts  described  the  project 
as  an  “implementation  program”  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  President’s  Commission  of  National  Goals 
which  challenged  the  nation’s  public  schools  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  United  States  “with  a  citizenry  whose  dedi¬ 
cation  to  a  free  society  will  enable  our  country  to  real¬ 
ize  its  full  potential  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world.” 

Grade  school  children  must  be  taught  how 

to  read  a  textbook,  says  Dr.  Harry  Johnson,  director 
of  the  University  of  Omaha  Reading  Clinic.  “We 
teach  our  youngsters  how  to  write  expository  material, 
but  we  confine  their  reading  to  narrative  writing,”  he 
said.  Story  books  are  even  used  to  teach  grade  school 
science  lessons,  he  adds. 

“The  United  States  is  not  going  to  step  up  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  capable  young  scientists  until  something 
is  done  about  teaching  grade  school  children  how  to 
read  a  textbook. 

“The  time  to  teach  expository  reading  is  in  grade 
school  and,  it  can  be  taught,”  he  emphasized.  He 
suggests  two  methods.  First,  the  child  must  be  taught 
to  read  with  a  clear  question  in  mind,  if  it’s  nothing 
more  than  “What  is  the  main  idea?”  Secondly,  the 
child  must  have  plenty  of  practice  with  expository 
material  and  the  teacher  must  constantly  make  him 
aware  of  his  progress,  charting  it  if  necessary. 


•  Higher  Education 


The  guesswork  about  college  expenses  has 

been  eliminated  at  St.  Olaf’s  College  in  Northfield, 
Minn.  Under  a  new  plan  —  thought  to  be  the  first  in 
the  country  —  students  entering  the  college  are  guar¬ 
anteed  that  the  fees  they  pay  will  not  be  increased  at 
any  time  during  their  four  years.  This  covers  tuition, 
room,  board  and  lab  fees,  but  does  not  include  books. 
Starting  in  1961-62,  the  four  year  average  will  be 
$1,575.  Annual  charges  start  above  but  endf  up  below 
$1,575.  First  year  bill  will  be  $1,675;  second  year 
drops  to  $1,600;  third  year  $1,550;  and  $1,475  the 
senior  year. 


The  plan  is  optional.  Students  who  do  not  elect  to 
participate  will  pay  the  $1,575  fee  for  the  1961-62 
school  year  and  thereafter  will  be  charged  according 
to  whatever  level  the  comprehensive  fee  reaches  in 
succeeding  years. 

College  enrollments  hit  a  new  record  this 
year,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  reports.  Fall  en¬ 
rollment  of  full  and  part-time  students  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1960-61  scholastic  year  reached  3,610,007. 
This  exceeds  the  3,402,297  enrollment  of  1959  by  6.1?. 
This  was  the  ninth  consecutive  year  that  a  rise  was 
reported  in  fall  enrollments.  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  college  for  the  first  time  rose  to  929,823, 
a  jump  of  12.4?  over  the  fall  of  1959. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Biblical  Thought  and  the  Secular  University,  by  George  Arthur 
Ruttrick.  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  Baton  Roufic  3,  La. 
H3pp.  $2.50.  (Discussion  of  the  place  reliaion  should  take  in 
the  academic  course  of  study.  Authors  viewpoint  is  that  re- 
Union,  as  part  of  mental  development  and  awareness,  should 
be  offered  but  not  imposed.) 


•  Adult  Education 


The  liberal  education  of  adults  will  be  fur¬ 
thered  by  a  new  grant  of  $300,000  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  Continuing  Education  by  the  Fund  for 
Adult  Education.  This  will  enable  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  to  function  as  a  national  center  to  advance  the 
liberal  education  of  adults  through  study-discussion 
groups. 

In  announcing  the  grant,  C.  Scott  Fletcher,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  said  that  a 
decade  of  intensive  “experimentation  had  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  study-discussion  programs  for  adults  led  by 
trained  lay  leaders  was  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
by  which  high-quality  learning  experiences  could  be 
offered  to  large  numbers  of  adults  by  educational 
institutions”  and  other  organizations. 

Study-discussion,  he  said,  which  consists  of  small 
groups  studying  specially  prepared  or  selected  mate¬ 
rials  under  carefully  trained  lay  leadership,  has  not 
only  proved  its  worth  as  a  method  of  learning,  but  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  uniquely  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  American  society  because  it  develops  and  sharpens 
the  skills  that  are  essential  to  self-government. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Toward  World  Literacy,  by  Frank  C.  Laubach  and  Robert  S. 
Laubach.  Syracuse  University  Press,  Box  87,  University  Station, 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y.  335pp.  $4.75.  (Techniques  and  sugeestions 
for  teachinn  the  ilUterate  to  read  and  write.  Tells  how  to 
organize  rural  or  urban  campaigns,  describes  teaching  mater¬ 
ials  and  procedures,  tactful  approaches  to  adult  pupils.  Includes 
samples  of  useful  materials,  literacy  chart,  appendix  with  bib- 
lography,  sources  of  information,  word  lists,  data  for  literacy 
conferences.) 

Studying  the  Community,  American  Library  Assn.,  50  E.  Huron 
Sf.,  Chicago  II.  I28pp.  Paper  $2.50.  (Guidebook  for  gathering 
and  organizing  data  needed  for  setting  up  a  good  library  adult 
education  program.  Appendix  (39pp.)  of  questionnaires;  charts, 
curds,  etc.,  for  collection  information;  community  interest 
charts.) 
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Discipline 


More  effective  prevention  of  delinquency 

by  juvenile  courts  in  Michigan  received  a  big  boost 
last  month  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  in  the 
fonn  of  a  $227,762  grant.  The  funds  will  enable  the 
year-old  Children’s  Charter  of  the  Juvenile  Courts  of 
Michigan,  Inc.,  to  set  up  a  central  office  and  improve 
facilities  to  deal  with  law  violations  by  young  offend¬ 
ers.  The  Children’s  Charter  is  an  outgrowth  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  study  and  planning  by  the  Michigan 
As.sociation  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges.  Under  the  grant, 
judges  and  case  workers  will  take  a  special  training 
program,  a  manual  of  procedure  will  be  written,  and 
a  widely  available  consultation  service  will  be  estab¬ 
lished. 


The  smallest  rate  of  increase  in  juvenile 

delinquency  court  cases  in  11  years  was  recorded  in 
1959,  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau  reported  last  month. 
The  increase  was  2%.  Contrary  to  trends  in  previous 
years,  the  increase  in  delinquency  cases  in  1959  also 
did  not  exceed  the  rise  in  the  child  population,  which 
went  up  by  5%  among  children  of  juvenile  court  age 
(10-17). 


•  Reading  Program 


Reading  speed  of  sixth-grade  children  tends 
to  vary  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  reading  is  done, 
a  study  by  Prof.  J.  Harlan  Shores,  University  of  Illin¬ 
ois,  indicates.  Prof.  Shores  experimented  with  children 
in  a  “semi-rural  locality  along  the  southeastern  coast 
of  the  United  States.”  He  found: 

—  There  is  no  relationship  between  speed  of  reading 
and  ability  to  comprehend.  When  reading  to  keep  a 
series  of  ideas  in  mind  in  sequence,  children  who  take 
more  time  to  reread  and  answer  questions,  make 
higher  comprehension  scores. 

—  Good  readers  do  well  whether  reading  for  the  main 
ideas  or  to  retain  ideas  in  sequence. 


•  Soviet  Education 


The  Soviet  push  on  vocational  training  is 

beginning  to  boomerang,  reports  Richard  L.  Renfield, 
in  the  winter  issue  of  Connecticut’s  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  (Quarterly.  While  this  radical  reorientation  is 
dictated  by  the  current  needs  of  the  Soviet  economy, 
the  Ten-Year  School  plan  has  educated  the  elite  of 
Russian  youth  for  higher  education  and  nothing  else. 
In  addition,  Ten-Year  School  graduates  despise  manual 
labor  —  and  only  one  fourth  of  them  go  on  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  level.  This  adds  up,  Renfield  says,  to  a  pro¬ 
letarian  parodox. 

The  present  wave  of  dissatisfaction  among  Soviet 
educators  stems  from  the  single  academic  curriculum 
imposed  equally  on  all  students,  unimaginative  teach¬ 
ing  and  crowded  classrooms. 
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As  a  consequence,  Renfield  observes,  “the  Ten-Year 
School  has  proved  unrealistic  or,  in  Soviet  terminology, 
‘divorced  from  life.’  ”  With  the  abolition  of  the  Ten- 
Year  School  in  1958,  Soviet  educators  drew  four  basic 
lessons  from  their  experience  with  it: 

“First,  teaching  is  much  more  than  a  matter  of  pre¬ 
senting  subject  matter;  Second,  taking  courses,  and 
even  passing  them,  cannot  be  equated  with  learning; 
Third,  hard  work  does  not  necessarily  reflect  healthy 
motivation,  and  is  not  in  itself  a  virtue;  and.  Fourth, 
and  perhaps  the  most  basic,  a  rigid  intellectual  cur¬ 
riculum,  when  it  is  the  only  curriculum  offered  in  a 
system  of  mass  education,  contributes  little  to  the 
ability  of  most  pupils  to  function  in  a  society,  and  is 
therefore  a  frill.” 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Anxiety  is  benefieial  to  learning  —  or  at 

least  a  certain  amount  of  it.  Dr.  Martin  R.  Baron,  Kent 
Univ.,  found  in  a  series  of  psychological  tests  covering 
the  last  five  years.  He  reports:  “In  experiments  using 
verbal  and  light  stimuli,  we  found  students  whose 
anxiety  level  was  average  did  much  better  on  dis¬ 
crimination  tests  than  those  at  the  high  and  low  end 
of  the  scale.” 

One  of  Dr.  Baron’s  next  steps  will  be  to  conduct 
experiments  designed  to  calm  down  the  overanxious 
student  to  see  if  this  will  improve  his  ability  to  learn. 
Other  experiments  will  attempt  to  increase  the  anxiety 
level  in  other  students  to  test  the  function  of  anxiety 
in  the  learning  process. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiments  is  to  gain  more  in¬ 
formation  on  how  learning  takes  place  in  order  to 
apply  the  knowledge  to  teacher-student  relationships 
and  child-rearing  practices. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Individual  and  Team  Sports  for  Girls  and  Women,  bti  Manj- 
helen  Vannier  and  Hally  Beth  Poindexter.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co., 
VV.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5.  582pp.  (Comprehensive 
coverage  of  all  sports  for  girls  and  women.  Chapters  for  each 
sport  (13)  describe  all  aspects  of  teaching  and  playing,  plus 
eiAensive  bibliography  and  selected  audio-visual  aids.  Explicit, 
clear,  profusely  illustrated.) 


•  Religious  Education 


Can  Catholic  schools  survive?  Short  of  out¬ 
right  state  subsidization,  which  is  highly  unlikely,  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  the  Catholic  school  structure  will 
fast  become  imperative,  writes  Dr.  John  J,  Kane  in 
the  November  Notre  Dame  Alumnus.  He  suggests 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  parochial  school 
to  four  years.  In  addition,  he  states  that  “definite  ef¬ 
forts  should  be  made  to  encourage  more  young  men 
and  women  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.” 

“Even  if  these  suggestions  enjoy  modest  success,” 
the  Notre  Dame  professor  writes,  “religious  education 
within  the  Catholic  home  will  have  to  be  stepped  up 
and  Newman  Clubs  extended  to  public  high  schools. 
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Until  the  wave  of  the  future  born  during  the  late 
forties  and  early  fifties  reaches  an  age  when  it  can 
give  its  financial  support  to  Catholic  education,  there 
will  be  a  serious  lag.  How  serious  this  will  be  depends 
on  how  seriously  American  Catholics  realize  it  today.” 


•  Audio"Visual 


Television  is  the  least  efficient  teaching  aid 
because  control  is  too  far  removed  from  the  individual, 
reports  a  specialist  in  instructional  materials.  Perfec¬ 
tion  of  a  teaching  aid  as  an  educational  tool  hinges 
on  the  degree  to  which  indi\'iduals  can  use  it  on  their 
own  terms,  explains  Louis  Forsdale  of  the  Horace 
Mann-Lincoln  Institute  of  School  Experimentation  at 
Columbia  University’s  Teachers  College. 

Describing  his  method  of  evaluating  teaching  mate¬ 
rials,  Forsdale  said,  “Place  all  teaching  aids  on  a  line, 
with  those  most  accessible  to  individuals  at  one  end 
and  those  farthest  removed  at  the  other.  Nearest  the 
student  would  be  books.  At  the  opposite  pole  would 
be  television.  Films  would  be  in  the  middle.” 

Introduction  of  8  mm.  sound  film  and  development 
and  production  of  a  cartridge  loading  film  projector 
could  lead  to  greater  individual  use  of  motion  pictures 
as  instructional  materials,  Forsdale  said. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Impact  of  Educational  Television,  edited  by  Wilbur 
Schramm.  University  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  III.  247pp.  $5.00. 
(Comprehensive  survey  of  the  effects  of  seven  years  of  educa¬ 
tional  television  on  the  U.  S.  Based  on  studies  sponsored  by  the 
National  Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center.  Discusses 
audience  figures,  effect  of  ETV  on  a  community,  level  of  popu¬ 
larity,  ETV  in  classrooms,  children  and  TV,  typical  viewers 
and  potential  of  ETV.) 


•  Vocational-industrial 


The  substitule  teacher  in  industrial  arts 

has  one  of  the  toughest  assignments  possible,  writes 
Paul  G.  White  in  the  December  School  Shop.  Many 
substitute  teachers  do  not  hav^e  an  industrial  arts  back¬ 
ground  as  such,  yet  the  continuity  of  the  classroom 
must  be  maintained. 

How  can  this  be  done?  White  suggests  that  the 
regular  teacher  prepare  a  substitute  teacher’s  kit  that 
can  be  kept  in  each  classroom  in  the  same  place. 
Such  a  kit  has  been  developed  at  Whittier  (Calif.) 
High  School  by  Ed  Roberts,  department  chairman, 
white  feels  that  it  is  an  excellent  model,  and  has  repro¬ 
duced  it  in  his  article.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Roberts,  or  consult  the  December 
School  Shop. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaclici  Competencies  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  by 
John  P.  Walsh.  U.  S.  Govt.  PrMting  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Paper.  64pp.  30^.  (Report  of  a  study  on  trade  and  in¬ 
dustrial  teachers  from  the  viewpont  of  determining  and  eval¬ 
uating  basic  competencies.  Reference  for  teacher-training, 
in-service  programing.  Charts,  tables,  bibliography.) 


iVeii? 

Classroom 

material 


1.  ImPOUTANT  illSTOIUCAL  DoCU.MENTS  .  .  .  Oil  a 
record:  Woodrow  Wilsons  “Fourteen  Points"  and 
the  Preamble  to  United  Natums  Charter.  Back¬ 
ground  for  each  is  presented  first,  then  tlie  docu¬ 
ment  is  read  and  explained,  point  by  point. 
Excellent,  clear  recording.  From:  Enrichment 
Records,  Inc.,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  1.  .\oii- 
breakable,  33-1/3  rpm.  $5.29. 

2.  Thopical  Meteoholoc;v  ...  is  discussed  at 
length  in  Atlantic  Hurricanes,  by  Gordon  E.  Dunn 
and  Banner  I.  Miller.  Thorough  coverage  of 
causes,  characteristics,  locating  and  tracking,  other 
scientific  aspects  of  hurricanes.  Tables,  cliarts, 
illustrations.  Authors  are  the  tup  personnel  at  the 
National  Hurricane  Center.  Good,  comprehensive 
library  reference.  From:  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  Baton  Rouge  3,  La.  326pp.  $10.00. 

3.  Techniques  and  Equipment  .  .  .  arc  covered 
in  the  Graflex  Audiovisual  Digest.  A  digest  of  arti¬ 
cles,  this  is  a  general  reference  handbook  on  A\’ 
procedures.  Also  lists  eiiuiiniient  from  this  com¬ 
pany.  From:  Graflex  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y.  48pp. 
Paper.  25e. 

4.  Rea.ssukance  and  an  Explanatio.n  .  .  .  are 
found  in  Lefty,  the  Story  of  Left-Ilundedness,  by 
Marguerite  Rush  Lemer.  Presents  the  matter  as  a 
general,  not  individual,  difference.  Helpful  for 
children  who  feel  conspicuous  or  unusual.  From: 
Medical  Books  for  Children,  Upper  Midwest  Bldg., 
Minneapolis  1,  Minn.  .30pp.  lllus.  $2.75. 

5.  Teachek’s  Helpeh  .  .  .  Aquarium  Fishes,  by 
HerlK-rt  R.  Axelrod  and  William  V'orderwinkler 
explains  how  to  set  up,  stock  and  maintain  an 
aquarium.  Describes  equipment,  fish,  food,  breed¬ 
ing  and  diseases.  Profusely  photo-illustrated.  P'rom: 
Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
16.  Paper.  128pp.  $1.00. 

6.  Fhee  and  Inexpensive  M.xtehials  ...  arc 
_  listed  in  Pictures,  Pamphlets  and  Packets  for  Air 

Space  Age  Education.  3rd  edition.  Al.so  lists  charts, 
films,  Ixioklets.  V'arious  grade  levels,  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  From:  National  Aviation  Education  Council, 
1025  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
27pp.  Paper.  Free. 

7.  Theohy  and  Pkinciples  .  .  .  are  shown  in  a 
series  of  seven  filmstrips.  Understanding  Elec¬ 
tricity.  For  Grades  8-10,  these  strips  cover  such 
basic  concepts  as  static  and  current  electricity, 
production  and  use,  electromagnets,  etc.  P'rom: 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd., 
Detroit  11,  Mich.  Series,  $.36.50:  single  strips, 
$5.75  each. 

8.  History  Of  St.  Louis  ...  is  Catfish  and 
Crystal,  by  Ernest  Kirschten.  A  panoramic  story 
of  the  U.  S.’s  ninth  city,  this  book  details  many 
aspects  of  St.  Louis  from  establishment  in  1764  on 
in  a  clear,  fast-reading  style.  Useful  for  history  or 
social  studies,  reference  or  extra  reading.  From: 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22. 
482pp.  Index.  $5.95. 
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